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INTRODUCTION. 

This  little  volume,  wliich  consists  of  a  series  of 
sermons  preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho, 
in  the  summer  of  1917,  is  offered  as  a  slight  tribute 
to  the  sorrowful  and  bereaved  at  this  time  of  suf- 
fering ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  those  whose  work  it  is  to  minister  comfort  to 
the  sorrowful  and  bereaved. 

Such  sorrow  as  that  which  is  borne  by  countless 
people  to-day,  parents,  wives,  sisters,  and  others, 
may  have  one  of  two  effects.  In  some  cases  it  seems 
to  embitter  the  mind,  to  make  the  sufferer  hard,  self- 
absorbed,  and  to  alienate  from  God.  It  may,  how- 
ever, and  more  often  does,  have  the  opposite  effect 
of  softening  the  character,  of  opening  the  heart,  and 
bringing  the  sufferer  to  a  deeper  conception  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Love.     V 

At  such  a  time,  then,  the  message  of  Tennyson's 
poem,  "  In  Memoriam,"  seems  to  appeal  to  the 
world  with  a  very  real  force ;  indeed,  had  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson  been  alive  to-day  and  desirous  of 
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offering  consolation  to  the  many  sufferers,  it  would 
have  been  surely  on  the  lines  of  this  poem  that 
he  would  have  endeavoured  to  do  so.  But  the 
real  value  of  the  poem  is  just  this  :  .it Js_the  record 
Qf_the  deep_struggJ£so^a_souLthat., redly /<?^/;  and 
si^ffered.  It  took  Tennyson,  apparently,  sixteen 
years  to  compose  the  "  In  Memoriam."  The 
sudden  death  of  his  brilliant  friend,  Arthur  Hallam, 
at  Vienna,  at  first  bewildered  and  stunned  him. 
At  first  he  could  neither  believe  nor  realize  the  loss  ; 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  faith  in  God  and  goodness 
altogether.  The  interest  in  the  poem  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  record  of  the  gradual  "  victory  of  ai 
soul^over  its  bondage, tq^ense." 

In  the  meantime,  the  problems  faced  by  Tennyson 
are  exactly  those  faced  by  so  many  to-day.  To  what 
purpose  is  the  waste  of  such  a  brilUant  young  life  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  death  ?  Where  are  the 
dead  now,  and  what  are  they  doing  ?  Is  there  any 
real  separation  after  all,  except  the  material  separa- 
tion of  body  from  body  ?  In  answering  these  several 
questions — ^and  it  took  sixteen  years  for  him  to 
answer  them  fully — he  seems  to  solve  the  whole 
riddle  of  the  relation  of  body  to  spirit. 

The  poem  itself  unfolds  the  answer.  In 
these  six  Addresses  it  is  my  endeavour  to  disentangle 
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the  various  threads  tliat  run  through  the  whole. 
In  almost  every  stanza  we  see  Doubt  wn-stUng  witli 
Hope,  the  problem  of  Death  side  by  side  with  the 
comfort  offered  by  Christ,  and  the  difficulty  of 
Suffering  when  seen  side  by  side  with  an  all- wise 
and  beneficent  Creator. 

The  one  thought  which  appears  to  me  to  stand 
out  above  all  others,  on  reading  the  poem  tiirough, 
is  this  : 

Tnie  Love  is  immortal  and  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  death,  but  only  purified  and  increased.  The 
first  stupor  we  feel  on  the  news  of  the  death  of 
some  one  we  love  is  connected  with  material  things, 
the  memory  of  the  clasp  of  a  hand,  the  ^ound  of  a 
voice,  the  expression  of  a  face,  and  so  on.  These 
are  the  means  by  which  soul  speaks  to  soul  while 
on  earth.  Death  sweeps  away  the  material  channels, 
but  heightens  the  sense  of  the  spiritual.  The 
dead  are  not  removed  from  us  but  are  nearer  to 
us  than  ever  in  Ufe  ;  they  do  not  lose  theii"  interest 
in  or  love  for  us ;  all  that  is  unworthy  or  selfish  in 
love  is  at  once  purged  away  ;  the  love  that  is  left 
is  the  pure  element  of  love  between  soul  and  soul. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  the  world  is  slowly  learning 
to-day.  The  war  appears  at  first  to  be  the  triumph 
of  the  material  side  of  man  ;  engines  of  war  in  the 
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air,  on  land,  and  beneath  the  sea,  masses  of  munition, 
accumulated  wealth,  treasure,  and  credit — all  these 
things  belong  to  the  most  material  side  of  man  ;  it 
is  these  that  make  war  possible  ;  it  is  by  these  that 
war  is  wrought.  Yet  in  this  war  we  see,  as  by  a 
parable,  all  these  material  things  ascending  as  it 
were  to  heaven  in  one  great  column  of  smoke  ;  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  ages  is  destroyed.  What 
then  emerges  ?  The  failure  of  material  things  to 
produce  happiness  points  to  spiritual  things  as 
those  that  matter  most. 

And  in  Love,  the  death  of  those  whom  we  love      / 
teaches  us  that  love  survives  the  body,  and  finds 
itsjruest  sphere  in  the  region  of  the  sgirit.     That, 
I  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of  the  stanza  : 

I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall ; 
I  feel  it,  -when  I  sorrow  most : 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 
«  *  He  4:  4> 

I  cannot  conclude  these  words  without  expressing 
my  indebtedness  for  many  ideas  to  Mr.  C.  F.  G. 
Masterman's  work,  "  Tennyson  as  a  Religious 
Teacher."  I  am  also  under  an  obligation  to  the 
Rev.  Morley  Stevenson's  "  The  Spiritual  Teaching 
of  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam  '  "  for  suggestions  as 
to  the  general  outlines. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  SUFFERING 


Tennyson^s    '^  In    Memoriam/' 

I. 

THE    MYSTERY    OF    SUFFERING. 

Suffering  in  the  abstract  and  our  own  personal 
sorrows  are  two  different  things.  We  read  of  the 
meaning  of  suffering  in  the  Hvcs  of  others,  and  it 
seems  easy  to  fit  all  that  we  have  been  taught  about 
its  lessons  into  their  history  ;  and  yet  when  we 
ourselves  are  brought  personally  to  face  a  similar 
experience  all  the  lessons  that  we  have  learnt  so 
readily  seem  at  once  to  fade  away.  Then  slowly, 
one  by  one,  we  pick  up  the  threads  of  those  lessons 
as  if  they  were  some  new  discovery.  To-day  it 
is  not  the  sorrow  of  individuals  but  the  world  in 
sorrow  that  confronts  us  ;  and  we  have  all  to  learn 
these  lessons  anew ;  but,  perhaps,  they  will  be 
learnt  the  belter  from  a  sense  of  comradeship  in 
suffering,    particularly    by    taking    the    history    of 
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some  individual  stricken  down  by  a  blow  similar 
to  our  own,  who  struggled  to  realize  the  meaning 
of  it  all  and  to  comprehend  the  hand  of  God  guiding 
and  overruling  everything. 

I  have  chosen  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  "  as 
a  subject  for  this  course  of  addresses,  with  a  hope 
and  belief  that  it  may  prove  helpful  to  many  who 
are  passing  through  much  the  same  kind  of  experi- 
ence as  that  through  which  Lord  Tennyson  passed. 

The  whole  poem,  which  was  gradually  built  up 
in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  is  a  great  tribute  to 
that  finest  of  human  bonds,  an  unselfish  friendship. 
It  was  written  in  memory  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam, 
the  son  of  the  great  historian.  He  and  Tennyson 
had  formed  an  intimate  friendship  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  a  friendship  which  had  lasted  for  five 
years,  when  Hallam  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
Tennyson's  admiration  for  his  friend  seems  to  have 
been  unbounded,  and  not  indeed  without  justifica- 
tion. Hallam  was  at  Eton  with  the  late  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  but  his  school-fellows  thought  it  was  he 
rather  than  Gladstone  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
great  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  writing  late  in 
life,  said  of  him  : — 

"  Among  his  contemporaries  at  Eton,  he  stood 
supreme.     It  is  the  simple  truth  that  Arthur  Henry 
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Hallam  was  a  spirit  so  exceptional  that  ever^lhing 
with  which  he  was  brought  into  relation  .  .  . 
came  to  be,  through  this  contact,  glorified  by  a 
touch  of  the  ideal." 

Tennyson  (in  Section  no  of  his  poem)  describes 
the  charm  of  his  person — how  the  stern  became 
mild  in  his  presence,  and  the  flippant  became 
serious  : 

Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delight. 

The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years  : 

The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fears. 
Forgot  his  weakness  at  thy  sight. 

On  thee  the  loyal  hearted  hung, 

The  proud  waa  half  disarm'd  of  pride, 
Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  »idc 

To  flicker  with  his  double  tongue. 

The  stern  were  mild  when  thou  wort  by. 
The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  heard  thee,  and  the  brazen  fool 

Was  softened,  and  he  knew  not  why. 

Then  falls  the  blow.  Hallam  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  was  visiting  Vienna  when  he 
died  suddenly  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

To  Tennyson  the  blow  was  stunning,  crushing 
dazing,  overwhelming.  When  he  was  able  to 
think  at  all,  his  thoughts  were  confined  to  one 
channel.     "  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?     Why 
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this  suffering  ?  \^^ly  does  God  allow  it  ?  Where 
is  my  friend  now  ?  Shall  I  ever  see  him  again  ? 
If  so,  shall  I  know  him  and  will  he  know  me  ?  Is 
there  a  life  after  death  ?  " 

After  all,  these  are  just  the  questions  which  are 
absorbing  us  now  ;  and  it  will  be  our  business  not 
to  follow  the  poem  in  chronological  order,  nor  to 
take  it  stanza  by  stanza,  but  to  pick  up  these  threads 
of  ideas  and  to  follow  them  through  the  poem.  And 
in  doing  so  we  shall  find  how  well  it  fits  in  with  our 
own  feehngs.  "  This,"  says  some  one,  "  is  what  I 
dumbly  feel.  This  man,  so  much  greater  than  I, 
has  suffered  like  me  and  has  told  me  how  he  won 
his  way  to  peace.  Like  me,  he  has  been  forced  by 
his  own  disaster  to  meditate  on  the  riddle  of  life 
and  to  ask  whether  the  world  can  really  be 
governed  by  a  law  of  love  ;  and  he  has  found  out 
the  only  solution,  that  it  is  true  after  all  that  God 
is  Love." 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  sense  of  suffering  which 
runs  through  the  whole  poem  but  which  entirely 
monopolizes  the  first  twenty-six  Sections.  At  first 
there  is  no  relief  whatever  to  be  found,  not  even  in 
his  expression  of  his  sorrow  in  verse.  This  sense 
of  desolation  is  expressed  in  a  well-known  poem 
written  by  him  at  this  period  : 
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Break,  break,  break 

On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  Sea  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  mc. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  1 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay. 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  band 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  mc. 


If  we  look  for  the  keynote  of  the  whole  poem, 
it  is  given  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  first  Section. 
Tennyson  is  quoting  either  the  poet  Goethe,  or 
perhaps   St.   Augustine  : 

I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp,  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

The  whole  poem  may  be  regarded,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Professor  Bradley,  as  "  the  way  of  the 
soul,"  rising  on  stepping-stones  from  the  dcptlisjjf 
despair  to  higher  things.     From  the  beginning  to 
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the  end  it  shows  a  gradual  ascent.  But  at  first  all 
is  dull,  dark,  and  monotonous.  He  sees,  in  the 
second  Section,  the  old  yew-tree,  in  the  graveyard, 
never  losing  its  gloom  through  all  the  seasons,  a 
symbol  of  his  own  sorrow  which  seems  able 
neither  to  be  relieved  by  time  nor  softened  by 
sympathy. 

So  great  is  his  grief,  as  he  recounts  in  Section 
3,  that  it  makes  all  Nature  appear  to  him  dis- 
torted, and  the  universe  to  have  been  created  in 
vain.  Even  in  his  sleep  he  is  stunned  by  the  dull 
sense  of  loss.  His  will  may  struggle  against  the 
feeling  in  his  waking  hours,  but  when  he  has  given 
his  powers  away  to  sleep,  clouds  of  nameless  trouble 
cross  his  eyes  all  night. 

Well-meaning  friends  come  with  their  kind  offers 
of  consolation ;  but  these  attempts,  instead  of 
bringing  him  rehef,  serve  only  to  aggravate  his 
sorrow. 

One  writes  that  "  Other  friends  remain," 
That  "  loss  is  common  to  the  race  "  ; 
And  common  is  the  commonplace 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter  ;   rather  more  : 
Too  common  !     Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 
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Then  he  goes  on  in  this  sixth  Section  to  enumerate 
such  sorrows — and  as  he  does  so  we  cannot  help  but 
be  struck  by  the  way  in  which  he  seems  by  some 
prophetic  instinct  to  forecast  the  events  of  the 
present  day.  A  father  is  pledging  the  health  of 
his  soldier  son  ;  yet  even  as  he  drinks  the  draught, 
a  shot  has  stilled  the  life  in  which  he  prides.  A 
mother  is  praying  to  God  to  save  her  sailor  boy,  yet 
even  while  she  prays,  his  heav^'-shotted  hammock 
shroud  is  being  dropped  in  his  vast  and  wandering 
grave.  A  girl  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  lover — 
but  this  pathetic  little  picture  had  better  be  described 
in  the  poet's  own  words : 

O  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove 

That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair  ; 

.\nd  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair, 
Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love  ! 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest ; 

And  thinking  "  This  will  please  liim  best." 
She  takes  a  riband  or  a  rose  ; 

"  For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night !  " 
And  with  the  thought,  her  colour  burns  ; 
And,  having  left  the  glass,  she  turns 

Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right. 

And  even  when  she  turned,  the  cur.se 
Had  fallen,  and  her  future  Lord  • 
Was  drown 'd  in  passing  through  the  ford 

Or  kill'd  in  failing  from  his  horse. 
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O  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  ? 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  ? 

To  her,  perpetual  maidenhood. 
And  unto  me  no  second  friend. 


These  three  instances  seem  to  cover  the  whole 
sad  ground — a  father,  and  his  soldier  son  killed  ;  a 
mother,  and  her  sailor  boy  drowned ;  a  maiden, 
and  her  lover  dead. 

Then  in  the  succeeding  Section  we  have  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  blankness  in  his  Ufe.  Early  one  dark 
morning  he  is  drawn  to  visit  his  dead  friend's  house. 
The  sense  of  desolation  is  complete.  He  thinks  of 
the  hand  that  will  clasp  his  no  more ;  the  misery 
is  well  expressed  by  the  slow  rhythm  of  the  last 
line  of  the  stanza  : 

He  is  not  here  ;   but  far  away 
The  noise  of  life  begins  again. 
And  ghastly  through  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

The  first  turning-point  in  the  poem  begins  in  that 
group  of  Sections  (9  to  18)  dealing  with  the  ship 
that  brings  Hallam's  body  home.  In  thinking  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  burial  that  will  follow  its  arrival, 
the  poet  finds  some  relief  from  his  absorption  in  the 
sense  of  loss.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  quote  some  of 
the  descriptions  of  peace  and  beauty  which  give 
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to  this  group  a  tone  of  sweetness  and  tenderness 
so  very  striking.  Look  at  Section  ii,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  calm  and  beauty  of  an  early  morning  on 
some  Lincolnshire  wold  breathes  through  his 
sufferings  : 

Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound. 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 

And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  touching  passage  in  the 
fourteenth  Section,  when  his  mind  takes  him  to  the 
ship  as  it  comes  to  shore  bearing  his  dead  friend's 
body.  He  cannot  realize  that  his  friend  is  dead. 
If  some  one  told  him  that  Hallara  was  going  to  land 
that  day  and  he  went  to  the  quay  and  found  the 
ship  lying  in  port  with  his  friend  ahve  and  on  board, 
he  would  not  be  surprised.  His  fancy  pictures  him 
amid  the  passengers.  He  stands  himself  muffled 
round  with  woe  ;  and  in  his  fancy's  eye  he  sees 
him,  "  the  man  he  held  as  half  divine,"  come  step- 
ping lightly  down  the  plank.  He  imagines  himself 
telling  him  the  nightmare  of  sorrow  that  has 
oppressed  him  ;  he  witnesses  his  friend's  surprise 
and  sympathy. 

If  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain. 

And  how  my  life  had  drooped  of  late. 
And  he  sliould  sorrow  o'er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  possessed  my  brain  ; 
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And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change 
No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame. 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 

I  pass  over  the  succeeding  Sections,  to  the  end  of 
the  first  great  division  of  the  poem  which  closes 
with  Section  27.  This  division  expresses  his  sorrow 
in  its  most  hopeless  form  ;  he  has  not  as  yet  found 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  it  all.  We  approach 
the  problem  that  confronts  us  and  from  the  remainder 
of  the  poem  we  seek  some  lines  of  thought  which 
will  help  us  to  see  in  what  spirit  we  must  meet  our 
personal  sorrows  and  bereavements.  The  first 
lesson  that  emerges  is  this  : 

I .  The  bitterness  of  sorrow  is  short  lived ;  time 
softens  it  and  brings  understanding,  and  with  under- 
standing comes  relief.  Our  eyes  gradually  open  to 
an  inner  meaning  which  exchanges  our  sorrow  for 
a  holy  joy.  Taking  the  poem  as  a  whole,  we  note 
the  steady  progress  of  this  idea.  We  see  the 
sullen  grief  gradually  giving  way  to  a  calm  resigna- 
tion. We  see  doubt  relieved  by  the  sure  hope  which 
takes  its  place  ;  we  see  the  selfishness  of  the  sorrow 
opening  forth  into  a  larger  conception  of  God's 
purpose  in  ruling  the  Universe. 

Tennyson  himself  tells  us  that  the  poem  is  divided 
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into  four  parts  by  the  three  Christmastide  Sections, 
marked  at  numbers  28,  78  and  104.  These  represent 
the  first,  second,  and  third  Christmas  after  the  sad 
event.  The  first  Christmas  section  describes  the 
hollow  attempt  at  merriment  : 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gambol'd,  making  vain  pretence 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  Shadow  watching  all. 

Yet  even  before  that  first  Christmas  came,  he 
had  learnt  that  his  love  was  not  wasted,  that  it  had 
elevated  and  refined  his  nature  : 

I  hold  it  true  whate'er  befall  ; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most  ; 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

The  progress  of  the  soul  has  already  begun  ;  he  is 
learning  "that  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of 
their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

2.  The  second  lesson  that  clearly  emerges  from 
the  poem  as  a  whole  is  the  ennobling  and  purifying 
effect  of  sorrow.  Natures  which  are  always  glad 
are  generally  shallow.  Suffering  not  only  develops 
the  inner  beauty  of  the  soul,  it  teaches  its  own  lessons 
and  opens  out  the  power  of  sjinpathy. 
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What  a  great  deal  Hallam's  death  taught  Tenny- 
son about  the  nature  of  true  Love  and  the  greatness 
of  its  scope  !  He  had  utterly  misconceived  it.  He 
had  cramped  its  scope  and  narrowed  its  extent. 
Love  between  two  living  men  he  could  understand. 
Love  between  two  immortal  souls  was  what  he  had 
to  realize.  After  all,  what  is  the  barrier  of  death 
to  Love,  if  only  we  understand  Love  aright  ?  Love 
between  two  living  beings  has  much  of  the  material 
in  it ;  the  Love  of  two  souls  is  something  infinitely 
greater.  What  if  the  one  you  love  is  removed 
to  a  higher  sphere  ?  That  is  no  real  barrier.  If 
Love  is  true,  it  is  a  communion  of  souls  ;  and  as 
surely  as  your  dear  one's  soul  is  still  alive  and  develop- 
ing, so  surely  the  Love  which  binds  you  is  not  dead 
but  growing.  This  lesson  Tennyson  had  to  learn  ; 
we  watch  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea  as  the 
poem  unfolds.  This  lesson  has  to  be  learnt  by  every 
one  who  knows  what  bereavement  means.  Love 
will  grow  in  the  future  world  and  develop  into  some- 
thing far  grander,  far  more  wonderful  than  ever  it 
could  be  on  earth. 

3.  The  third  lesson  that  the  poem  teaches  is  that, 
however  hard  it  seems  sometimes  to  realize,  God 
is  Love  and  God  is  our  Father.  Sorrow  and  suffering, 
hard  though  they  are  to  bear,  are  allowed  by  God 
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to  purify  our  characters  and  to  train  our  minds  to 
look  to  Him  for  greater  things  than  we  can  reaHze 
without  this  discipline.  The  gift  which  enables 
us  to  see  this  is  Faith. 

Strong  Son  of  God,  Iminort.il  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  Face, 
By  faith  and  faith  alone  embrace. 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

When  we  learn  this,  we  shall  know  that  we  can 
never  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  selfish  or  self- 
absorbed  in  our  grief.  A  young  girl,  a  newly  made 
widow  in  this  present  war,  wrote  to  me  a  few  months 
ago  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  married  a  bare  year  before,  in  the  following 
words  :  "I  do  not  intend  to  shut  myself  up  to 
grieve.  He  would  not  have  Uked  that.  Pray  for 
me  that  I  may  not  grow  hard  or  bitter."  As  I  read 
that  letter,  my  mind  went  to  Tennyson's  stanza  : 

I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  mind  ; 

And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 

I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone 
Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  pjissing  wind. 

The  lesson  of  this  is  the  hardest  lesson  we  have 
to  learn,  because  it  is  the  lesson  of  Calvary.  Section 
69  of  the  poem  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  one  who 
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has  learnt  to  wear  his  crown  of  thorns,  amid  the 
scoffs  and  jeers  of  an  unsympathizing  world,  until 
that  crown  blossoms  out  into  a  richer  crown  of  Hving 
foliage. 

I  wandered  from  the  noisy  town, 

I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs  ; 
I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my  brows, 

I  wore  them  hke  a  civic  crowm  : 

I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  scorns 
From  youth  and  babe  and  hoarj^  hairs  : 
They  called  me  in  the  pubUc  squares 

The  fool  that  wears  the  cro^vn  of  thorns  : 

They  called  me  fool,  they  called  me  child  : 

I  found  an  angel  of  the  night ; 

The  voice  was  low  the  look  was  bright ; 
He  looked  upon  my  crown  and  smiled  : 

He  reach'd  the  glory  of  a  hand. 
That  seemed  to  touch  it  into  leaf : 
The  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  grief. 

The  words  were  hard  to  understand. 

The  lesson  of  Calvary  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  under- 
stand ;  and  the  world  is  now  learning  once  more  that 
old,  old  lesson.  We  are  witnessing  to-day  the  pangs 
of  the  world  in  travail  and  the  birth-throes  of  a  new 
world,  of  a  better,  brighter,  happier  world.  Happy 
for  us  if  we  can  realize  that  the  sufferings  we  endure 
are  a  proof  of  the  Love  manifested  in  Christ ;  and 
that  we  who  share  the  sufferings  shall  be  called 
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also  to  share  the  resurrection.  This  idea  was  given 
me  first,  in  this  context,  by  a  poor  Belgian,  with 
whom  I  travelled  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp 
from  Folkestone  to  London.  Homeless  and  destitute, 
he  astounded  me  by  replj-ing  to  a  few  words  of 
sympathy  with  this  magnificent  idea  :  "  Ah,  sir  ! 
To-day  is  the  Calvary  of  my  nation  ;  but  to-morrow 
we  shall  be  celebrating  its  Easter." 
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DEATH— AND    AFTER. 

We  now  follow  the  poet  into  his  deeper  meditations 
on  the  subject  of  death.  At  once  we  feel  that  he 
has  a  message  for  the  world  of  to-day.  I  think  that 
when  we  dealt  with  the  subject  of  suffering,  some 
of  us  felt  that  Tennyson's  first  experience  was  verj' 
similar  to  that  of  the  father  or  mother  who  to-da\' 
receives  the  dreaded  War  Office  telegram.  We 
follow  his  development.  He  emerges  from  the  first 
feeling  of  stupefaction,  and  we  come  to  the  division 
of  the  poem  beginning  with  Section  31,  and  we 
notice  a  marked  difference.  At  the  first  news,  love 
desires  simply  that  which  has  been,  the^^E^sence 
and^ompanionship  oMhc  lost  friend  ;  and  this  it 

desires  unchanged  and  in  its  entirety. It  longs 

"for  the  sight  of  the  face,  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the 
pressure  of  the  hand.  So  it  was  with  Tennyson.  If 
he  attempted  to  think  of  the  dead  apart  from  this, 
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he  found  himself  thinking  of  a  "  phantom  "  instead 
of  the  "  human-hearted  man  he  loved."  The  one 
relief  of  his  fancy  at  first  was  to  allow  his  imagina- 
tion to  play  about  the  tokens  that  remained,  as,  for 
example,  in  Sections  9  to  17  which  deal  with  the 
ship  that  brought  Hallam's  body  home. 

The  change  which  we  have  now  to  mark  consists 
largely  in  "  the  conqtiest  of  the  soul  over  its  bondage 
to  sense."  Our  first  step  is  to  learn  that  Love  is  of 
infinite  value  and  may  survive  the  personal  removal 
of  its  object. 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

No  sooner  is  this  conviction  reached  than  suddenly 
the  mourner  is  found  to  have  transferred  his  interest. 
He  forgets  about  the  embrace  of  the  man,  the  clasp- 
ing of  hand,  the  mere  features  of  his  face,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice.  The  soul  is  greater  than  the  body  ; 
and  the  whole  ground  of  the  poem  is  shifted.  The 
one  absorbing  topic  is  about  the  real  man,  the  soul. 
What  effect  has  death  on  the  soul  ?  Where  is  he 
now  ?  What  is  he  doing  ?  Is  he  perhaps  nearer 
me  than  ever  he  was  before  ?  These  are  just  the 
same  questions  that  people  are  asking  to-day. 

If  we  turn  back  to  Section  22,  his  earliest  reflections 
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on  death,  we  shall  find  tlie  bitterness  of  separation 
described  in  a  form,  the  tender  pathos  of  which 
could  not  be  easily  surpassed  : 


The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 

Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  wil. 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  foU. 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  su'r.v. 

And  wc  \nth  singing  cheered  the  way, 
And  crown 'd  with  all  the  seasons  lent, 
IVoin  April  on  to  April  went. 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May  : 

But  when  the  path  wc  walk'd  began 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope, 
As  we  descended  following  Hope 

There  sat  the  Shadow  fear'd  of  man  ; 

\Mio  broke  our  fair  compamonship. 
And  spread  his  mantle,  dark  and  cold. 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold. 

And  dulld  the  murmur  on  thy  lip, 

And  Ijore  thee  where  I  could  nol  se« 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  haste. 
And  tliink  that,  somewhere  in  the  waste. 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 


Yet  never,  even  in  his  darkest  gloom,  docs  Tenny- 
son doubt  the  fact  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  worst  fault  he  has  to  find  with  it  is  the  separation 
it  causes. 

If  we  want  to  see  his  conviction  on  the  immortaUty 
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of  the  soul  clearly  expressed,  we  shall  find  it  in  his 
fine  poem  "  Vastness." 

WTaat  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in  being  our  own  corpse 

coffins  at  last, 
Swallowed  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence,  drown'd    in    the  deeps 

of  a  meaningless  past  ? 
What  but  a  rnurmur  of  gnats  in  the  gloom,  or  a  moment's  anger 

of  bees  in  their  hive  ? 
Peace,  let  it  be  for  I  loved  him  and  love  him  for  ever  :  the  dead 

are  not  dead  but  alive. 

If  we  look  back  for  the  first  trace  of  this  consola- 
tion, we  find  it  in  the  first  Christmastide  Section 
(number  30).  The  hollow  pretence  of  merriment 
was  oppressed  by  the  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  shadow  watching  all. 

Then  echo-Uke  our  voices  rang  : 

We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dim, 

A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 
Last  year  :   impetuously  we  sang. 

Then  suddenly  a  feeHng  of  peace  comes  over  them  : 

We  ceased  :   a  gentler  feeUng  crept 
Upon  us  :   surely  rest  is  meet  : 
"  They  rest,"  we  said,  "  their  sleep  is  sweet," 

And  silence  followed,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range  ; 

Once  more  we  sang  :    "  They  do  not  die 

Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy. 
Nor  change  to  us,  altho'  they  change." 
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Then  follows  a  remarkable  division  of  the  poem 
(Sections  31  to  78)  from  the  first  Christmas  to  the 
second  Christmas  after  Hallam's  death,  which  deals 
chiefly  with  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
first  thought  to  which  he  gives  expression  is  the 
natural  one,  "  What  are  the  dead  doing  ?  "  and  in 
a  fine  Section  he  lets  his  fancy  play  over  Lazarus, 
the  brotlier  of  Mary  and  Martha,  raised  up  by  Christ 
after  his  death  of  four  days.  When  he  lay  in  the 
tomb  did  he  yearn  to  hear  his  sister  weeping  by  the 
grave  ?  Where  was  he  those  four  days  ?  The 
gladness  of  the  villagers  at  his  restoration  over- 
shadows the  question  which  perhaps  might  have 
been   solved.     The   answer   remains   unrevealed. 

Nevertheless,  although  details  are  not  supplied 
by  St.  John  in  his  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
Tennyson  is  quite  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  vivid 
life  beyond  the  grave.  If  this  were  not  so  life  indeed 
would  not  be  worth  hving.  So  he  says  in  Sections 
34  and  35  : 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this. 

That  life  shall  live  for  evermore. 

Else  earth  is  darkness  to  the  core 
.\nd  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 

Confident,  then,  that  Hallam's  life  is  not  extinct, 
but  rather  developing,   he  imagines  him  taking  a 
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delight  in  these  poems  of  his.  Time  after  time  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  offering  them  as  a  tribute  to 
his  friend. 

If  any  care  for  what  is  here 

Survive  in  spirits  render'd  free. 

Then  are  these  songs  I  sing  of  thee 
Not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear. 

(Section  38.) 

In  the  next  Section  (Section  39)  he  develops  a  very- 
charming  and  helpful  idea.  He  compares  Hallam 
to  a  young  bride  who  has  left  her  home  to  marry. 
She  leaves  her  parents,  but  is  not  lost  to  them.  She 
is  removed  from  them,  but  does  not  forget  them. 
In  her  new  home  she  finds  new  duties,  but  does  not 
forget  the  old.     He  adds  : 

And  doubtless  uuto  thee  is  given 

A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 

In  those  great  offices  that  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

Then  he  falls  again  to  speculate  what  they  are  doing. 
"  How  fares  it,"  he  asks,  "  with  the  happy  dead  ?  " 
Have  they  possibly  forgotten  what  this  Ufe  was  ? 
Has  he  forgotten  me  ?  The  answer  is  decisive.  Surely 
not,  unless  he  has  forgotten  himself.  Then  in 
the  succeeding  Section  (number  44)  most  happily 
expressed,  he   describes   how   the   new-born   babe 
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recognizes  its  own  individuality — a  lesson  learnt  in 
this  world  and  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  next  : 

The  baby  new  to  tarth  and  sky. 
What  time  his  tcndt-r  palm  is  prcst 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast 

Has  never  thought  that  "  Tliis  is  I." 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much 

And  learns  the  use  of  "  I,"  and  "  rae," 
And  finds  "  I  am  not  what  I  see. 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch." 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin. 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 

His  isolation  grows  defined. 

This  use  may  lie  in  blood  axid  breath. 
Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  due. 
Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 

Beyond  the  second  birth  of  Death. 

Confident  then  of  this,  he  rejects  with  scorn  the 
theory  held  by  Buddhists  and  others  that  at  death 
we  lose  our  individuahty,  and  are  merged  into  a 
general  soul. 

Eternal  soul  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside. 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet. 

Having  settled  this  fact,  that  in  the  world  to 
come  they  would  not  meet  as  strangers  ("  I  shall 
know  him  when  we  meet,")  he  still  deals  with  one 
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more  subject,  the  communion  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Here  we  mark  the  highest  stage  of 
comfort  that  Tennyson  has  as  yet  reached. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  death  is  no  permanent 
separation ;  not  only  is  it  true  that  the  departed 
find  scope  for  their  energies  in  the  higher  sphere ;  not 
only  is  it  true  that  the  friendship  and  love  will  be 
renewed  and  they  will  know  each  other  when  they 
meet ;  Tennyson  now  asks  whether  there  is  any 
separation  at  all.  Why  may  not  the  living  and 
dead  still  hold  communion  ?  In  order  to  feel  this 
real  communion,  he  does  not  require  the  means 
adopted  to-day  of  seances  and  all  the  various 
methods  which  are  so  harmful  in  themselves  and 
open  the  doors  to  so  much  imposture.  It  is  sad 
to  think  how  many  are  making  fortunes  out  of  the 
grief  of  men  and  women  who  have  failed  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  "  Communion  of  Saints." 
Without  such  material  and  artificial  means  Tenny- 
son was  able  to  appeal  to  his  dead  friend  to  be 
near  him  still  and  comfort  him  in  his  pilgrimage 
through  life  (Section  49). 

Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low. 

When  the  blood  creeps  and  the  nerves  prick 
And  tingle  ;   and  the  heart  is  sick 

And  all  the  wheels  of  being  slow. 
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be  near  me  when  the  sensuous  frame 
Is  rack'd  \\ith  pangs  that  conquer  trust  ; 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dust. 

And  Life,  a  Tur)-,  slinging  flame. 

Be  near  mc  when  my  faith  is  dry. 
And  men  the  flies  of  later  spring, 
That  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting  and  sing 

And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 

Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away. 
To  point  the  term  of  human  strife. 
And  in  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

The  twilight  of  eternal  day. 

Let  US  at  this  point  pause  for  a  moment  and  gather 
up,  as  it  were,  the  lessons  that  we  learn  from  this 
poem  on  the  subject  of  death. 

I.  First  the  fear  of  death  is  unchristian.  To  the 
Christian  death  is  no  more  to  be  dreaded  than  we 
should  dread  to  step  out  from  a  smaller  into  a  larger 
room.  Death  is  not  the  end  of  life  ;  it  is  a  change 
in  life — a  sudden  ripening.  Nature  is  a  parable 
of  death ;  the  change  of  the  grain  of  wheat  into  the 
ear  of  com,  or  of  the  chrysahs  into  the  butterfly, 
is  a  sjTnbol  of  the  change  and  development  of  the 
soul  after  death.  Yet  there  is  a  common  superstition 
about  death.  There  is  an  idea  that  death  changes 
us  from  sinners  into  saints,  or  from  human  beings 
into  angels.  Have  you  ever  paused  to  consider 
the   state  of   the   soul  the   moment   after  death  ? 
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You  enter  into  eternity  the  same  man  or  woman 
that  you  are  when  you  leave  this  world.  "  He  that 
is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  which  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  be  righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let 
him  be  holy  still."  Life  is,  then,  a  time  of  solemn 
preparation  ;  and  if  there  is  any  terror  in  death,  it 
is  this  :  it  leaves  your  character  as  it  found  it ;  you 
wake  up  after  death  the  same  person  that  you  were 
before. 

2.  But  for  those  who  realize  that  this  life  is  a 
preparation  for  the  life  to  come,  what  untold  op- 
portunities of  further  growth  and  development  there 
are  "  in  those  great  offices  that  suit  the  full-grown 
energies  of  heaven  "  !  The  most  erroneous  idea  of 
heaven  is  that  it  is  a  place  or  state  of  idleness.  I 
think  that  no  mind  can  conceive  the  works  of  minis- 
tration, of  glorified  art,  that  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  practise  there.  Our  Lord,  St.  Peter  tells  us  in 
his  first  Epistle,  "  preached  "  in  Hades  "  to  the  souls 
in  prison."  If  He  had  vv'ork  there  to  do,  we  shall 
not  be  idle. 

3.  Then  there  is  the  conviction  which  proved  so 
comforting  to  Tennyson  when  he  said,  "  I  shall 
know  him  when  we  meet."  We  cannot  believe  that 
we  shall  ever  lose  our  individuality  or  our  personahty. 
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Those  wlio  have  gone  before  us,  though  changed  in 
form,  are  not  changed  in  ]>erson.  We  can  look 
forward  to  the  future  world  as  a  renewal  of  comrade- 
ship, never  really  broken  off  even  by  death. 

4.  Then,  lastly,  we  shall  be  in  the  fuller  presence 
of  God.  Now  the  vision  of  God  is  obscured  by  sin 
and  misery  ;  then  we  shall  sec  the  Son  of  Righteous- 
ness shining  on  us  with  all  the  mists  and  shadows 
of  this  world  rolled  away,  and  we  shall  see  Him  face 
to  face. 

Tennyson  learnt  the  lessons  taught  him  by 
Hallam's  death  more  and  more  clearly  as  he  grew 
older  ;  and  shortly  before  his  own  death  he  was  able 
to  deprecate  any  moaning  of  the  bar,  any  sadness 
of  farewell,  when  his  time  came  : 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  I 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

Wlien  I  embark  : 
For,  though  from  out  the  bourne  of  time  and  place 

The  flood  may  bear  mo  far, 
I  hope  to  lee  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

W  hen  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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III. 

FROM    DOUBT    TO    FAITH. 

It  is  a  fact  which  human  experience  has  tested  more 
than  once  that  grief  and  suffering  produce  opposite 
effects  on  different  people  ;  they  may  harden  or 
soften ;  they  may  embitter  or  sweeten  the  character ; 
they  may  destroy  a  person's  faith  in  God  or  they 
may  strengthen  it. 

To-day  the  attitude  of  the  human  race  towards 
God  cannot  but  be  affected  by  the  various  aspects 
of  the  complex  problems  presented  to  our  minds. 
And  yet  these  problems  are  in  no  sense  new.  They 
have  been  met  and  faced  by  many  individuals  before 
us.  It  is  therefore  helpful  to  us  to  see  how  others 
before  us  have  faced  similar  sufferings  to  our  own 
and  found  their  faith  not  weakened  but  strengthened 
by  the  process.  Such  an  one  was  Lord  Tennyson. 
He  was  indeed  a  Christian  poet ;  but  he  had  to  fight 
for  his  faith. 
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The  whole  poem  of  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  the 
history  of  how  he  fought  against  doubt  and  in  the 
end  won  faith.  The  supreme  crisis  and  test  of  his 
behef  in  immortahty  and  the  Love  of  God  came  on 
the  death  of  his  friend,  Arthur  Hallam.  He  might 
have  broken  down  under  the  strain  ;  yet  his  sorrow 
and  suffering  had  the  opposite  effect.  They  ripened 
his  creed  into  something  stronger  ;  they  increased 
his  belief  in  Love,  and  they  developed  his  hope  and 
trust  in  immortality  to  the  most  definite  form. 

Those  souls  to-day  who  find  themselves  tormented 
with  unbelief  arising  from  sorrow,  will  do  well  to 
listen  to  the  message  of  one  who  has  run  the  gaunt- 
let, who  has  fought  against  doubt  and  overcome. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  Third  Section  of  the  poem,  we 
see  the  first  effect  of  his  sorrow.  It  stuns  him  ; 
then  it  whispers  in  his  ear  the  awful  idea  that  the 
whole  of  the  universe  is  a  blind  thing  rushirig_j3n 
with  no  one  to  control  or  guide  its  course.  Sorrow 
is  like  a  "  priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death." 

"  The  stars,"  she  whispers,  "  bUndly  run  ; 

A  web  is  wov'n  across  the  sky  ; 

From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry, 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun." 

Later,  again,  in  Section  54,  another  stage  is 
reached  ;  but  still  we  see  hope  and  doubt  struggling 
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for  the  mastery.     At  first  he  tends  to  say,  "  We 
know  nothing  ;  \ve  can    only  trust  and  vaguely    \ 
hope." 

Oh  !  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

****** 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything  ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last — far  off— at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  ray  dream  :    but  what  am  1  ? 
^  An  infant  crying  in  the  night  : 

^7  An  infant  crying  for  the  light  : 

^ -^J"^  And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

-/  Sometimes  he  thinks  that  he_has  reached  firm 
ground,  and  then  once  more  l\eJs_thrown  back  again 
and  complains  : 

I  falter  when  1  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 

Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God. 

I  stretch  lame  haads  of  faith,  and  grope. 

And  gather  dust  and  chart,  and  call 

To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 
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WTiat  hope  then  is  there  of  the  world  to  come  ? 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  hidden  from  us  behind  the 
veil — the  veil  which  his  friend  had  penetrated  and 
he  had  not. 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  ! 

What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil  ;   behind  the  veil. 

I  give  these  illustrations  which  show  Tennyson 
in  his  doubting  mood.  He  did  not  always  doubt. 
God  may  be  hidden  for  a  time  behind  the  veil,  but 
He  is  there,  as  is  expressed  in  the  stanza  which  forms 
a  fine  climax  to  the  poem.     He  is 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 

And  one  far  off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Having  seen  thus  how  Tennyson  himself  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  doubt,  we  shall  value  all 
the  more  the  advice  he  gives  to  those  who  are  in 
the  difficulty  from  which  he  emerged. 

Those  in  doubt  may  expect  help  and  sympathy  in 

him,  because  he  passed  through  the  same  unhappy 

state  himself.  •  For  religious  doubt  is  the  unhappiest 

state  of  mind  for  anyone  to  be  in.     Those  indeed 

are  happy  who  have  been  able  to  preserve  the  faith 
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of  their  childish  days  unimpaired  through  hfe  und 
have  seen  it  grow  gradually  into  the  mature  faith 
of  manhood  or  womanhood.  But  this  is  not  given 
to  all.  The  majority  of  people,  whether  under  the 
influence  of  sorrow  or  of  some  other  condition  of 
life,  pass  through  a  phase  of  religious  doubt.  This 
doubt  is  a  kind  of  sickness  of  the  soul ;  and  as  sick- 
ness of  the  body  may  leave  the  body  stronger  than 
it  was  before,  by  reason  of  the  treatment  it  undergoes, 
so  doubt,  whcg  honestly  faced,  mav  leave  the  soul  ' 
stronger  than  it  was  before.  He  depicts  such  a 
one  in  Hallam,  and  describes  him  in  Section  95 — a 
Section  addressed  in  semi-playful  rebuke  to  a  certain 
lady  whom  he  calls  gently  to  task  for  her  harshness 
of  judgment  on  doubters  : 

You  say.  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn. 

Sweet-hearted,  you.  whose  light-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  Hies. 

You  say  that  doubt  is  Devil-born. 

I  knew  not  :   one  indeed  I  knew 

In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 

Who  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 
B\it  ever  strove  to  make  it  true. 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt.      ~ 
Beheve  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 
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He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  bUnd, 
He  fac'd  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them  :   thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own  ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  Mght  alone. 

This  Section  must  be  taken  as  a  whole.  Often 
a  single  couplet  is  quoted  : 

"  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

And  the  inference  is  drawn  that  Tennyson  was  writ- 
ing in  admiration  and  praise  of  religious  doubt.  Far 
from  it ;  the  value  of  doubt  in  his  friend's  case 
was  that  he  had  faced  it  honestly,  that  he  "  fought 
his  doubts  and  gathered  strength  "  from  the  process, 
that  "  he  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind  and  laid 
them  "  until  he  found  "  a  stronger  faith  his  own  " 
and  a  Divine  Power  operating  within  him. 

Such  a  man  is  an  infinitely  better  and  stronger 
Christian  than  he  who  in  intellectual  idleness  gives 
a  merely  formal  assent  to  a  creed  which  he  has 
never  tested  or  examined.  In  this  Section  he  warns 
us  against  an  unsympathetic  attitude  towards  those 
really  struggUng  with  doubt. 
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If  we  turn  to  Section  23,  ^ve  see  another  side  to  this 
question.  He  here  addresses  the  sceptic  and  utters 
a  solemn  warning.  There  is,  we  all  know,  such  a 
thing  as  "  spiritual  pride  "  ;  there  is  also  a  "pride 
of  unbelief."  Nothing  is  sadder  than  to  see  the 
sceptic  parading  his  unbelief  in  the  columns  of 
newspapers  and  elsewhere.  It  is  no  Hght  thing  to 
destroy  the  prayers  of  a  brother  or  sister.  So  says 
Tennyson  in  Section  ^^  : 

O  thou,  that  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst  seem  to  have  reached  a  purer  air. 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form. 

Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays, 

Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views  ; 

Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

He  finishes  with  an  impressive  warning  which  may 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  many  who  imagine  that 
the  loss  of  faith  is  an  unimportant  matter  : 

See  thou,  that  countest  reason  ripe. 

In  holding  by  the  law  within. 

Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin. 
And  ev'n  for  want  of  such  a  type. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  warnings,  to  the 
believer  that  he  should  not  regard  the  doubter  with 
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cold  and  unsympathetic  scorn,  and  to  the  doubter 
that  he  should  not  endeavour  to  shake  the  faith  of 
the  believer,  we  come  to  the  positive  teaching  of 
Tennyson  on  the  subject  of  doubt.  We  see  four 
Unes  of  thought  running  through  the  poem  and 
helping  the  writer  on  his  way  to  positive  faith  : 
="'  /  exist.     I  feel.     I  love.     I  believe. 

I.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  alive  is  a  guide  to 
belief  in  God.  The  one  thing  that  every  one  is 
absolutely  certain  of,  is  his  own  existence.  Almost 
the  first  lesson  of  a  new-born  child  is  that 

He  learns  the  use  of  "  I  "  and  "  me  "  ; 
And  finds  "  I  am  not  what  I  see. 
And  other  than  the  things  I  touch." 

So  Newman,  in  his  "  Apology,"  uses  the  same 
argument.  "  If  I  am  asked,"  he  says,  "  why  I 
beUeve  in  God,  I  answer  that  it  is  because  I  believe 
in  myself  ;  for  I  feel  it  impossible  to  believe  in  my 
own  existence  (and  of  that  fact  I  am  quite  sure) 
without  believing  also  in  Him,  Who  lives  as  a 
Personal  all-seeing,  all-judging  Being  in  my  con- 
science." 

Tennyson  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  personality. 
He  himself  describes  how  a  trance  would  come  over 
him,  and  he  would  lose  consciousness  of  everything 
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in  the  world  except  hiniseli  and  God.  "  Tliis  has 
generally  come  upon  me,"  he  says,  "  through  repeat- 
ing my  own  name  two  or  three  times  to  myself 
silently,  till  all  at  once,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  intensity 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  individuality,  the  indi- 
viduality itself  seemed  to  fade  away  into  bound- 
less being  ;  and  this  is  not  a  confused  state,  but  the 
clearest  of  the  clearest,  the  surest  of  the  surest, 
the  weirdest  of  the  weirdest — utterly  beyond  words, 
when  death  was  almost  a  laughable  possibility, 
the  loss  of  personality  seeming  no  extinction,  but 
the  only  true  life." 
So  he  says  in  Section  34  : 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  tliis. 

That  life  shall  live  for  evermore. 

Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 

In  other  words,  "  I  exist,  therefore  I  believe." 
2.  From  this  we  go  a  step  further — I  feel  that 
God  exists  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  immortal.  This  fact 
is  inherent  in  human  nature.  We  were  born  believ- 
ing in  God,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a 
man  who  really  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  in  the 
depths  of  his  innermost  being,  disbelieved  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Power.  So  Professor 
SidgNvick,  writing  of  this  poem,  says  :    "  What  the 
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'  In  Memoriam  '  did  for  me  at  least  in  this  struggle 
was  to  impress  on  me  the  ineffaceable  and  ineradi- 
cable conviction  that  humanity  will  not  and  can  not 
acquiesce  in  a  godless  world  ;  the  '  man  in  men  ' 
will  not  do  this,  whatever  individual  men  may 
do." 

This  instinct  appealed  to  Tennyson  most  of  any 
argument.  The  ordinary  arguments  of  Christian 
apologists  might  miss  the  mark.  People,  for 
example,  used  the  old  argument  "  from  design  "  ; 
they  pointed  out  to  him  the  wonders  of  the  natural 
world,  the  marvels  of  an  insect's  eye,  the  power  of 
an  eagle's  wing.  This  failed  to  convince  him.  He 
failed  to  find  God  merely  by  surveying  the  wonders 
of  creation.  What  did  move  him  was  that  instinct 
which  enabled  him  to  say,  "  I  feel  that  God  is  near." 

I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
;  Or  eagle's  wng,  or  insect's  eye  ; 

Nor  through  the  questions  men  may  try, 
The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun  : 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice  "  believe  no  more," 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep  ; 

A  warmth  within  the  heart  would  melt 

The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answer'd  "  I  have  felt." 
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No,  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear  : 

But  that  blind  candour  made  me  wise  ; 
Theu  was  I  hke  a  child  that  cries, 

But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near. 

(Section  i^j.) 

That  is  a  wonderful  description  of  the  beautiful 
tmst  of  a  man  who  in  the  midst  of  his  profoundest 
grief  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground  and  wept  like 
a  child,  and  yet  was  Ukc  a  child  who  "  crying,  knows 
his  father  near." 

3.  Then  we  come  to  the  third  reason  underlying 
the  argument.  I  beUeve,  because  I  love.  "  I 
know,"  he  says,  "  that  Love  is  immortal ;  Love  is 
eternal ;  Love  at  least  Uves  for  ever  ;  and  if  Love 
survives  the  grave,  then  we  who  love  and  they  whom 
we  love  are  immortal  also.  For  this  reason  the  poem 
is  addressed  in  its  first  Une  to  Christ,  the  highest 
reaUzation  of  God,  as  "  Immortal  Love." 

"  Strong  Son  of  God,  Immortal  Love." 

What  a  wealth  of'  meaning  there  is  in  the  word 
"  Love  "  ;  yet  how  the  word  is  misused  !  True 
Love  is  quite  distinct  from  love  the  passion,  love 
that  rushes  in  with  selfish  thoughts  and  aims.  True 
Love  is  unselfish  ;  Love  seeketh  not  its  own  ;  Love 
entails  and  welcomes  suffering  ;  Love  is  summed  up 
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in  the  Christian  symbol,  the  Cross.  Calvary  is  the 
true  manifestation  of  Love  ;  it  is  such  Love  as 
this  which  shall  live  for  evermore. 

4.  From  these  three  phases  of  thought,  we  come 
to  the  most  definite  ground  of  belief,  in  the  historic 
act  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  This 
need  only  be  lightly  touched  on  here,  as  it  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  last  of  this  series  of 
addresses.  The  final  manifestation  of  God  is  in 
Christ,  the  Incarnate  Son,  the  Word  of  God ;  He 
is  the  manifestation  of  all  truth.  There  can  be 
no  way  of  doubting 

"  thou  sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue." 

Some  of  Tennyson's  most  exquisite  lines  are  found 
in  his  Prologue  and  in  Section  36,  where  he  expresses 
most  clearly  his  faith  in  the  historic  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Enough  has  been  said,  enough  has  been  quoted, 
to  show  that  this  poem  is  the  history  of  the  struggle 
of  one  whose  sorrow  drove  him  to  doubt,  but  who 
triumphed  over  doubt,  and  rose  to  the  strongest 
conviction  that  faith  can  bring.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  real  value  of  the  "  In  Memoriam."  Many  a 
stricken  soul  to-day  may  take  heart  from  such  an 
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example  ;    and  in  perplexity  and  doubt  and  despair 
may  look  up  again, 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  movQs  about  from  place  to  place. 
And  whisper  to  the  world  of  space 

In  the  deep  night  that  all  is  well. 
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HOPE,   OUR  SALVATION. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Hope  is  a  xartue.  We 
think  of  it  as  a  desirable  possession  belonging  to 
certain  kinds  of  temperament.  We  speak  with 
admiration  of  an  optimist,  and  with  expressions  of 
pity  of  a  pessimist,  as  though  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Hope  was  something  entirely  beyond  our  control. 
It  is  well  then  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  see  the 
place  which  Hope  has  in  the  Christian  religion. 
Hope  is  not  merely  a  possession  ;  it  is  a  duty. 
St.  Paul  tells  us  that  there  are  lliree  things  which 
abide — three  things,  that  is,  wliich  last  under  all 
changes  of  fashion  and  of  custom  and  of  the  vary- 
ing schemes  of  different  generations — three  things 
which  remain  as  the  abiding  strands  of  human 
character.  Of  these  the  first  is  Faith,  the  second 
is  Hope,  and  the  third  is  Love.  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Romans,  says  that  we  are  saved  by  Hope  ; 
and    the   author    of   the    Epistle    to  the   Hebrews 
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describes  Hope  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  and  in 
ecclesiastical  art,  Hope  is  always  represented  by 
the  symbol  of  an  anchor,  as  something  which  has  a 
steadying  and  sure  influence  on  the  character. 

Those  who  suffer  from  some  sudden  or  over- 
whelming sorrow  need  this  virtue  of  Hope  especially  ; 
and  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  a  person's  outlook 
in  the  world  if  he  possesses  it. 

The  poem  of  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  the  record 
of  one  who  was  "  saved  by  hope."  Indeed,  the 
first  ray  of  light  which  brightens  the  black  despair, 
and  the  gradual  dawn  of  Hope,  is  marked  very 
clearly  in  Section  30  of  the  poem,  the  first  Christmas- 
tide  Section,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  : 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night : 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 

If  we  want  to  see  the  effect  of  Hope  on  the  whole 
outlook,  we  must  turn  to  the  structure  of  the  poem, 
and  we  remind  ourselves  once  more  of  the  division 
suggested  by  the  poet  himself  into  four  parts, 
bounded  by  the  three  Christmastide  Sections,  at 
numbers  28,  78,  and  104.  Until  we  reach  the  first 
division,  all  is  dismal ;  gloom  reigns  everywhere  ; 
there  is  only  one  note,  and  that  is  despair.     As  that 
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first  Christmas  was  ushered  in  l)y  the  bells,  the  very 
bells  of  Christmas  from  the  four  hamlets  round 
seemed  to  be  tinged  with  a  note  of  melancholy. 

Each  vokx?  four  changes  on  the  wind. 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease. 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace. 

Peace  and  goixlwill.  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  \vith  pain, 
I  almost  wish'd  no  more  to  wake. 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again  : 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule. 

For  they  controlled  me  when  a  boy  ; 

They  bring  me  sorrow  touch'd  with  joy. 
The  merry  merry  bells  of  Yule. 

Then  comes  the  hollow  pretence  at  merriment,  to 
which  allusions  have  been  already  made.  Tennyson 
and  his  friends  contrasted  in  their  heart  their  games 
and  frolics  with  those  of  last  year  which  he  shared  ; 
and  all  the  time  there  was  a  consciousness  "  of  one 
mute  shadow  watching  all." 

Then  suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason,  their 
sorrow  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  peace  ;  and 
from  this  gentler  feehng  of  peace  suddenly  blossoms 
forth  the  bright  flower  of  Hope  : 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn. 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night  : 
O  i  ather   touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 
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From  this  moment  the  poem  is  transfigured  with 
Hope.  The  long  division  of  the  poem  (Sections  31- 
yy)  from  the  first  to  the  second  Christmastide  Section 
is  full  of  the  dawn  of  this  Hope.  In  it,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  idea  of  immortality  and 
eternal  life  is  ever  uppermost .  Sadness  still  struggles 
on,  but  it  is  a  sadness  transfigured  by  the  hope  of 
immortality.  From  that  we  come  to  the  real  turn- 
ing-point of  the  poem,  the  second  Christmastide 
after  his  friend's  death  (Section  78).  We  note  at 
once  a  distinct  advance ;  sadness  and  sorrow  are 
definitely  abandoned  : 

Who  shew'd  a  token  of  distress  ? 

No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain  : 

O  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  ? 
O  grief,  can  grief  be  chang'd  to  less  ? 

O  last  regret,  regret  can  die  ! 

No — inixt  with  all  this  mystic  frame. 

Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 
But  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 

After  this  the  tone  of  the  poem  can  scarcely  be 
called  even  sad ;  it  is  rather  the  feeling  of  spring 
emerging  slowly  and  with  difficulty  from  the  gloom 
of  winter.  The  poet  turns  his  back  on  the  past 
and  considers  the  present  and  future  union  of  living 
and  dead.     Lastly,  there  comes  the  third  Christmas- 
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tide  (Section  104),  which  is  associated  with  the  mag- 
nificent New  Year  Bell  passage,  so  full  of  the  most 
radiant  spirit  of  optimism.  Regret  has  passed  right 
away,  but  love  is  growing  and  widening,  as  is  shown 
in  Section  126  : 

Love  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  Iving. 

And  in  his  presence  I  attend 

To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 
Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 

And  will  be,  tho'  as  yet  I  keep 

Within  liis  court  on  earth  and  sleep 
Encompass'd  by  his  faithful  guard. 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel, 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 

The  dead  friend  is  regarded  not  only  as  a  friend 
but  as  a  type  of  that  Love  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  is  almost  identical  with  God. 

This  sketch  of  the  progress  of  a  human  soul  is 
a  picture  of  something  which  is  only  rendered  possible 
by  Hope  ;  "  we  are  saved  by  Hope  "  ;  it  was  the 
fact  that  Tennyson  clung  to  Hope  even  in  his  darkest 
moments  that  alone  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
emerge  from  his  first  utter  blankness. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  were  the  grounds  of  his 
Hope. 
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I.  He  hoped  in  Love,  and  in  the  continuation  of 
Love  after  death.  He  is  conscious,  indeed,  of  a 
gulf  separating  him  from  his  dead  friend,  but  that 
gulf  does  not  destroy  his  love.  In  Section  60  he 
compares  himself  to  a  village  maiden  in  love  with 
some  person  of  high  birth.  Though  the  object  of 
her  love  appears  to  be  unattainable,  the  love  is 
real.  He  felt  that  there  was  some  resemblance 
between  that  and  his  love  for  Hallam. 

He  past ;   a  soul  of  nobler  tone  : 
INIy  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet. 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 

On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 

He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere. 

She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot, 

Half  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what, 
And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 

The  little  village  looks  forlorn  ; 

She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days. 

Moving  about  the  household  ways. 
In  that  dark  house  where  she  was  born. 

The  foolish  neighbours  come  and  go. 

And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by  ; 

At  night  she  weeps,  "  How  vain  am  I  ! 
How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low  ?  " 

Still,  as  he  says  in  Section  43,  love  is  eternal  and 
cannot  die  on  either  side : 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 

As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time, 

And  at  the  spiritual  prime 
Rewaken  with  the  dawning  soul. 
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2.  In  the  second  place,  he  sets  his  Hope  in  God  ; 
God  overrules  us  ;  God  made  us  ;  God  will  save 
us. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust  ; 
Thou  niadest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him  :   Thou  art  just. 

If  ever  despair  began  to  master  him — then  rises 
the  beautiful  figure  of  Hope  sustaining  him  and 
teUing  him  that  out  of  the  apparent  chaos  order 
would  prevail ;  that  nothing  is  aimless,  that  the 
very  sufferings  of  the  dumb  creatures  subserve  some 
good  end. 

Oh !  yet  wc  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

That  nothing  walks  wth  aimless  feet  ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy 'd, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete  ; 

That  not  a  worm  is  clov'n  in  vain  ; 

That  not  a  motli  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire. 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

3.  In  the  third  place  he  is  full  of  Hope  for  man  and 
for  the  destinies  of  man.     This,  I  believe,  to  be  the 
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most  important  form  of  Hope,  though  for  some  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  difficult.  You  must  believe 
in  men  if  you  want  to  help  them.  The  act  of  Incar- 
nation was  only  possible  because  God  beUeved  in 
the  human  race  ;  and  the  power  of  Christ  to  reclaim 
outcasts  and  sinners  was  because  he  saw  the  possi- 
bilities of  good  in  them,  and  showed  that  he  beUeved 
in  them.  The  priest  can  never  influence  a  human 
soul  for  good  if  he  loses  faith  in  him.  One  hopeful 
man  can  save  a  garrison ;  one  hopeful  woman  will 
inspire  a  parish. 

Tennyson  lived  at  a  time  when  the  leading 
idea  of  the  age  was  "  Evolution."  Darwin  had 
thrown  the  thinking  world  into  a  tumult  by  his 
"  Origin  of  Species."  This  work  to  many  utterly 
destroyed  Hope  ;  men  ceased  to  believe  in  the  high 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  if  it  was  descended  from 
the  ape  or  tiger.  It  was  not  so  with  Tennyson  ; 
he  embraced  the  theory  of  evolution  as  the  very 
source  of  hope.  The  central  idea  of  evolution  was 
development,  and  to  Tennyson  that  meant  the 
ascent  from  height  to  height,  until  we  attain  the 
fullest  and  amplest  existence.  This  is  so,  particu- 
larly, in  his  views  on  immortality  and  life  after 
death. 

You  remember  in  "  The  Holy  Grail "  how  he 
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described    the   symbolic   sculptures  in  the  Hall  of 
Merlin  as  expressive  of  human  development  : 

In  the  lowest,  leasts  arc  slaying  men  ; 
And  in  the  second,  men  are  slaying  beasts  ; 
And  in  the  third  are  warriors,  perfect  men, 
And  in  the  fourth  are  men  with  growing  wings. 

So  he  regards  sin  as  a  survival  of  the  animal  in 
man — as  the  relic  of  a  stage  which  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  should  ha\'e  vanished  with 
its  progress  upwards.  This  idea  is  seen  in  the  advice 
he  gives  in  the  closing  stanza  of  Section  ii8  : 

Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast  ; 
Move  upwards,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

This  confidence  gives  him  his  sure  Hope  of  eternal 
life.  The  true  explanation  of  Ufe,  whether  Ufe 
before  death  or  life  after  death,  is  development. 
It  is  incredible  that  this  development  could  be  cut 
short  at  a  certain  point  by  death  and  that  we  should 
cease  to  exist.  This  continuous  progress  is  the  only 
explanation  of  heaven.  Those  who  regarded  heaven 
as  mere  rest  and  apathy  had  formed  an  utterly 
wrong  conception  of  it.  It  is  full  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous activities. 

Such  was  the  threefold  hope — in  man,  in  God,  in 
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Love,  that  saved  the  soul  of  Tennyson.  Once 
conceived,  it  grew  stronger.  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  to  see  the  note  of 
sadness  gradually  vanishing,  as  something  definite, 
positive,  and  full  of  hope  takes  its  place.  He  him- 
self admits  this.  It  might  be  that  in  what  he  said 
or  sung  some  bitter  note  would  steal  unsuspected 
into  his  poem,  yet,  he  explains  (Section  125) : 

Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youth  ; 

She  did  but  look  through  dimmer  eyes  ; 

Or  Love  but  play'd  w-ith  gracious  hes 
Because  he  felt  so  fix'd  in  truth. 

It  was  then  absolutely  true  of  Tennyson  that  he 
was  saved  by  Hope ;  even  when  faltering  and  falling 
back,  he  could  say  : 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 

And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 

To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  Hope. 


It  is  Hope  that  will  save  ourselves  to-day.  Let 
us  see  what  it  will  do  for  us.  First  of  all  it  purifies 
the  character.  "  He  that  hath  this  hope,"  says 
St,  John,  "  purifies  himself,  even  as  Christ  is  pure." 
Hope  is  a  personal  virtue.     Take  the  case  of  a 
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person  who  is  fighting  against  some  sin  or  tempta- 
tion. It  is  fatally  easy,  without  Hope,  to  give  way 
completely.  There  is  always  the  haunting  sugges- 
tion, "  It  is  no  good  trying  to  lead  a  g(X)d,  pure, 
upright  Ufe."  But  there  is  one  virtue  with  the  aid 
of  which  he  will  conquer,  and  that  is  Hope.  To 
such  an  one  I  would  say  :  "  Go  on  hoping  ;  never 
despair.  Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
and  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

Then  again  Hope  is  a  social  virtue.  At  such  a 
time  as  the  present,  in  this  stage  of  the  world's 
development,  the  real  traitor  to  his  country  is  the 
pessimist.  Do  you  look  round  on  the  deaths  of 
those  you  loved  and  cry  out  on  the  waste  ?  Learn 
to  believe  confidently  that  not  one  single  life  sacri- 
ficed in  this  war  is  wasted  ;  think  rather  of  such 
ones  as  the  foundation  stones  on  which  the  world's 
progress  is  being  built.  You  cannot  be  too  much 
of  an  optimist.  If  you  believe  in  God,  you  cannot 
but  believe  in  the  human  race.  If  you  believe  in 
humanity,  you  hope  with  the  assurance  of  confidence 
in  the  world's  future.  The  old  proverb  says  :  "  While 
there  is  life,  there  is  hope."  We  might  invert  the 
statement  and  say  :  "  While  there  is  hope,  there  is 
hfe."  Pessimism  and  stagnation  are  death.  The 
only  life    is  progress  ;    a  spirit  of  hope  is  a  spirit 
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of  progress  ;  while  there  is  hope  there  is  the  surest 
sign  of  increasing  and  abounding  hfe.  Everything 
in  creation  seems  to  combine  to  bid  us  hope.  The 
world  is  a  better  world  even  to-day  than  it  has  been 
before  ;  and  all  the  agonies  and  sufferings  are  but 
the  birth- throes  of  the  new  world  era.  What  this 
new  world  era  has  in  store  for  us  we  cannot  know. 
But  in  a  spirit  of  true  courage  we  go  on  hoping  ; 
our  destinies  are  in  God's  hand  ;  as  for  us,  we  are 
saved  by  Hope,  the  very  true  anchor  of  the  soul, 
which  alone  will  steady  us  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  affliction,  and  enable  us  to  survive  the  heaviest 
storms  and  to  reach  safely  the  perfect  kingdom 
of  everlasting  joy. 
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GOD'S  OVERRULING   HAND. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  most  men  when  they 
are  ready  to  take  the  existence  of  God  for  granted 
as  a  Hving  personal  being  WTio  made  them,  Who 
directs  their  hves  and  destinies,  and  towards  Whom 
they  are  moving.  There  comes  a  period  in  the  life 
of  a  large  number  of  men  when  they  stop  and  ask  : 
"  What  do  I  mean  by  God  ?  What  reason  have  I 
for  believing  in  His  existence  ?  What  share  has 
He  in  the  government  of  the  world  ?  If  He  be 
supreme  and  omnipotent,  why  do  so  many  things 
take  place  that  seem  so  strange,  even  so  cruel  ?  " 
This  change  of  outlook  may  take  place  gradually 
as  a  part  of  the  normal  progress  of  the  mind,  in 
the  ordinary  stages  of  human  development  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  sudden  effect  of  some 
unlooked-for  blow  or  personal  sorrow  ;  or  it  may 
be  due  to  the  sight  of  some  extended  sufferings  of 
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other  people.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  present  war  and  all  that  it  entails  is  to  set  many 
people  thinking  and  to  cause  men  to  desire  to  verify 
much  that  they  were  once  content  to  take  for  granted. 
We  have  already  seen  how,  in  the  case  of  Tennyson, 
the  tremendous  shock  of  the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  scep- 
ticism. The  "  doubts,  of  sorrow  born,"  gradually 
destroyed  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  might 
otherwise  have  satisfied  his  mind.  The  world 
appeared  for  a  time  to  him  to  be  moving  on  in  a 
purposeless  way,  without  any  guiding  or  restraining 
hand. 

"  The  stars,"  she  whispers,  "  blindly  run  ; 

A  web  is  woven  across  the  sky  ; 

From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun  : 

"  And  all  the  phantom,  Nature  stands — 

With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 

A  hollow  echo  of  my  own — 
A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands." 

The  various  popular  arguments  of  the  day, 
though  logically  valid,  Were  to  him  spiritually 
unsatisfying.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  is  ever  possible  to  convert  anyone  to  believe  in 
God  by  mere  philosophic  argument,  however  much 
those  arguments  may  fortify  the  faith  of  one  who 
already  believes.     The  haunting  fear  which  regards 
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Nature  as  a  "  maniac,  scattering  dust  "  cannot  be 
allayed  by  cold  logic.  It  will,  tl.erefore,  be  helpful 
to  watch  the  stages  by  whicli  Tennyson  won  his 
way  back  to  belief  in  God.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able 
to  follow  this  process  if  we  ask  three  questions,  and, 
in  the  answering  of  them,  follow  the  development 
of  the  struggle  in  Tennyson's  mind  towards  belief 
in  a  Personal  God.     The  three  questions  are  these : 

1.  Why 'do  we  believe  in  God  ? 

2.  What  and  Who  is  God  ? 

3.  What  are  our  personal  relations  to  Him  ? 

I.  Most  people  are  led  to  believe  in  God  because 
a  belief  in  His  existence  is  necessar}^  to  satisfy  the 
demands  and  higher  aspirations  of  human  nature. 
It  was  indeed  in  a  spirit  of  mockery  that  Voltaire 
made  his  celebrated  statement :  "  If  there  be  no  God, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one,"  but  his  remark 
contains  a  real  truth  underlying  it.  j\Ien  cannot  be 
content  with  a  Godless  Universe.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  powerful  instinct  which  led  Ten^^-son  to  win  back 
his  belief  in  God,  and  the  method  of  belief  is  Faith, 
which  is  not  opposed  to,  but  higher  than,  knowledge. 
We  come  to  believe 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  pro\  ed 
Unnl  we  close  with  all  we  love-' 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 
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The  final  message  of  Tennj^'son  on  this  subject 
is  summed  up  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  In  Memoriam," 
which  was  composed  after  the  poem  was  other- 
wise finished  : 

strong  Sou  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove  ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade  ; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute  ; 

Thou  madest  Death  ;  and  lo.  Thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  Thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust  : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why. 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him  ;   Thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine. 

The  highest,  hohest  manhood  Thou  ; 

Our  mils  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine. 

Our  httle  sj'stems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith  ;   we  cannot  know  ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  : 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee 
A  beam  in  darkness  :   let  it  grow. 

This  then  was  Tennyson's  final  message  to  the 
world.     The   beUef   in  God   is   the    only   possible 
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hypothesis  of  life  ;  all  other  theories  leave  hfe 
unexplained  and  all  effort  vain.  Faith  is  not  the 
same  as  scientific  knowledge  ;  it  is  something 
higher  ;  as  he  says  in  his  poem,  "  The  Ancient 
Sage  "  : 


"  For  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven 
Nor  yet  disproven  ;   wherefore  be  thou  wise, 
Cleave  ever  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt, 
And  cUng  to  Faith,  beyond  the  forms  of  Faith." 


2.  Who,  then,  is  God  ?  and  what  is  His  place  in 
this  world  of  creation  ?  What  has  Tennyson  to 
tell  us  about  this  Divine  Being,  Whom  the  whole 
human  race  concurs  in  worshipping  ?  God  is  not 
merely  a  force  or  a  tendency  but  a  Person.  God 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  highest  thing  we  know, 
and  the  highest  thing  we  know  is  Personality  ;  God 
must  be  at  least  a  Person  ;  we  at  our  best  are  only 
faint  and  shadowy  reflections,  "  broken  lights " 
oT  Him.  Tennyson  himself  said  :  "  Take  away  belief 
in  the  self-conscious  personahty  of  God,  and  you 
take  away  the  backbone  of  the  world."  "  On 
God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  trust."  Such 
a^gersonal  God  Js  an  absolute  necessity  for  our  life  ; 
and  Tennyson,  at  the  end  of  his  long  search  for  God, 
can,  in  the  closing  words  of  his  poem,  speak  with 
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confidence  of  having  found  such  an  One,  and  can 
speak  of  his  dead  friend  as 

That  friend  of  mine  who  Uves  in  God, 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far  off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

If  the  highest  attribute  we  know  is  Personahty, 
so  that  God  must  be  personal — so  the  highest  quaUty 
we  possess  is  Love,  and  therefore  God  is  Love. 
The  chief  idea  underl3dng  the  whole  poem  is  Love 
— the  power  and  majesty  of  Love.  We  have  seen 
elsewhere  how  the  idea  that  Love  is  immortal 
gave  Tennyson  his  assurance  of  immortality.  So 
also  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Love  convinced 
him  that  God  is  Love  personified.  The  Prologue 
to  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  quoted  just  above  shows 
this,  and  Section  126,  quoted  on  page  65  emphasizes 
the  same  idea  : 

"  Love  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King." 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  one  of  the  great  tests 
of  faith  is  to  believe  this  fact.  We  see  a  world 
locked  together  in  deadly  strife ;  it  might  seem  as 
though  hatred  not  love  were  the  ruhng  power  ; 
it  seems  as  though  cruelty,  destruction,  injustice, 
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and  might  were  the  determining  factors  of  exist- 
ence. Yet  even  now  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface 
we  discover  that  all  these  horrors  are  evoking  every 
day  the  deeper  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  Love  on  the 
part  of  many,  and  are  revealing  the  supreme  truth 
that  Love  is  the  greatest  of  virtues  as  well  as  the 
most  natural  of  instincts.  War  is  a  school  of  Love 
much  more  than  of  hate,  and  is  leading  us  nearei 
the  time  when  there  shall  be  a  universal  rule  of 
Love  among  men,  when  God  and  Love  shall  reign 
supreme. 

3.  This  seems  to  lead  us  to  our  third  question, 
"  WTiat  are  our  personal  relations  to  God  ?  "  This 
question  is  not  easily  answered  from  the  "In 
Memoriam,"  as  this  poem  deals  much  more  with 
problems  of  human  hfe  and  belief  rather  than  with 
matters  Oi  practical  reUgion.  Throughout  Tenny- 
son's works,  he  always  tends  to  show  more  interest 
in  practical  and  social  religion,  as  finding  scope  in 
active  service  and  in  relation  between  man  and  man, 
than  in  its  more  mystical  and  devotional  side.  Yet 
though  his  teaching  is  not  at  first  apparent  in  this 
matter — Tennyson,  undoubtedly,  believed  in  the 
need  for  union  between  God  and  man  as  exempUlicd 
in  the  twofold  duties  of  prayer  and  praise.  The 
fine  words  of   King  Arthur,   before  his  death,   in 
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"  The  Passing  of  Arthur  "  are  beyond  doubt  an 
expression  of  Tennyson's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  : 

"  Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thj^  voice 
Rise  Hke  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day, 
I'or  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 
•- 

The  other  side  of  prayer,  namely,  praise,  is  well 
exemplified  in  one  of  Tennyson's  shorter  poems, 
entitled  "  The  Human  Cry."     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name — Halleluiah  ! 
Infinite  Ideality  ! 
Immeasurable  Reality  ! 
Infinite  PersoraUty  ! 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Name — Halleluiah  ! — 

"  We  feel  we  are  nothing — for  all  is  Thou  and  in  Thee  ; 
We  feel  we  are  something — that  also  has  come  from  Thee  ; 
We  know  we  are  nothing — but  Thou  wilt  help  us  to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Name — Halleluiah  !  " 

So  after  the  troubled  waters  of  doubt,  he  found 
^is  way  to  faith,  faith  which  transcends  knowledge, 
because  faith  comes  from  instinct  rather  than 
observation.     Herein  lies  the  solution  that  many  a 
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one  is  seeking  to-day  ;  and  they,  too,  can,  if  they 
will,  learn  that  God  is  a  Person  and  that  God  is 
Love.  Those  who  have  learnt  so  to  regard  Him 
will  not  find  it  hard  to  approach  Him  in  prayer. 

Speak  to  Him  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 


And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of  man  cannot  see 
But  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision — were  it  not  He  ? 
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\1. 

CHRIST,   THE   INXARNATE  GOD. 

No  message  to  those  in  sorrow  could  be  complete 
unless  it  were  brought  into  touch  \\ith  the  supreme 
and  highest  message  of  comfort  which  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the 
Incarnate  God,  \Mio  shared  our  manhood  and  our 
sorrows,  WTio  faced  and  overcame  the  enemy  of 
death.  Tennyson  was  once  asked  for  his  views  about 
Jesus  Christ,  and  he  answered  that  they  were  to 
be  found  in  the  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  it  remains 
for  us  to  see  how  the  belief  in  Christ  helped  him  to 
face  and  overcome  the  great  trial  which,  at  one 
stage,  so  nearly  upset  his  mental  and  spiritual 
balance. 

A  visitor  to  him  once  ventured  to  ask  him,  as 
they  walked  in  the  garden,  what  he  thought  of  the 
Saviour.  At  first  he  said  nothing  ;  then  he  stopped 
by  a  beautiful  flower  and  said  :  "  What  the  sun  is 
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to  that  flower,  Jesus  Christ  is  to  my  soul ;    He  is 
the  Sun  of  my  soul." 

If  we  look  into  the  "  In  Memoriam,"  it  is  the 
Prologue  that  first  attracts  our  notice  with  its 
earnest  invocation  of  the  "  strong  Son  of  God," 
"  Eternal  Love,"  the  "  Human  and  Divine,"  the 
"  Highest  Holiest  Manhood."  But  perhaps  the 
most  exquisite  poetic  description  of  the  Incarnation 
is  found  in  Section  36  of  this  poem,  where  he  describes 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  story  as  so  great  as  to 
be  understood  by  the  humblest  peasant  and  labourer, 
and  even  by  the  unlettered  savages  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought ; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 

It  was  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  that  fascinated 
and  helped  Tennyson,  "  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
creeds,"  he  once  wrote ;  "it  is  enough  for  me  that 
I  know  that  God  Himself  came  down  from  heaven 
in  the  likeness  of  men."     And  no  doubt  Tennyson 
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was  right  ;  whatever  place  creeds  have  in  our 
religious  life,  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  Creed  as 
a  Person.  It  was  the  loveliness  of  Christ's  earthly 
life  that  yielded  to  Tennyson  the  real  evidence  of 
His  Divinity.  The  Eternal  God  could  only  be 
revealed  in  the  forms  of  flesh  and  blood  as  suffering 
with  His  people,  and  symbohzing  by  the  Highest 
Life  known  to  us  here  the  realities  of  the  spiritual 
world.  The  Incarnation  is  the  basis,  the  centre, 
the  foundation,  and  the  essence  of  Christianity  ; 
it  interprets  our  life  ;  it  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  life  of  man.  If  a  person  only  retains 
his  belief  in  that,  he  needs  no  further  philosophy  of 
life  to  help  him  on  his  way.  Our  chief  study  should 
be  to  contemplate 

yV^  "  the  sinless  years 

That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue. 

There  are  just  two  tender  little  passages  that  seem 
to  show  the  way  in  which  Tennyson  regarded  the 
Holy  Eucharist  as  a  personal  manifestation  of  the 
presence  of  Christ.  In  Section  lo  he  speaks  of  the 
ship  bringing  Hallam's  body  home  to  rest  in  the 
church}'ard,  beneath  the  clover  sod, 

To  where  tlie  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chahce  of  the  grapes  of  God. 
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Again,  in  Section  37  he  is  speaking  of  the  love  he 
felt  for  Hallam  and  the  delight  he  had  always  taken 
in  his  converse, 

But  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead. 

And  all  he  said  of  things  divine 

(And  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine 
To  dying  lips  is  all  he  said). 

Having  seen  then  this  firm  grasp  on  the  central 
fact  of  Christianity,  and  this  reverent  love  for  its 
central  service,  it  remains  for  us  to  estimate  the 
place  which  the  Person  of  Christ  occupied  in  his 
mind  in  relation  to  human  life  as  a  whole.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  should  turn  to  the  magnificent  passage 
on  the  New  Year  Bells,  in  section  106,  and  in  this 
Tennyson  appears  before  us  as  a  true  prophet. 
Indeed,  as  we  read  that  Section,  we  feel  that  it  might 
have  been  written  expressly  for  the  age  and  the  crisis 
in  which  we  hve  to-day,  and  the  words 

"  Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be  " 

fall  on  our  ears,  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
New  World  Era  with  the  suggestion  of  a  vision 
almost  comparable  to  that  which  St.  John  saw  in 
the  Island  of  Patmos  and  enshrined  in  his  Book  of 
Revelation. 

Christ  was  to  Tennyson  not  so  much  the  basis  of 
a  creed  and  a  dogmatic  faith  as  a  Person  Who  was 
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to  regenorato  the  human  race  in  this  world  no  less 
than  in  the  world  to  come.  His  ideal  of  religion  was 
that  it  should  be  a  socialforce  rather  than  a  contem- 
plative system. 

Those  people  to-day  who  have  sacrificed  those 
whom  they  love  in  this  war  are  looking  naturally 
to  the  future  to  justify  the  apparent  waste  of  human 
material.     Looking  then  backwards  and  forwards, 
we  must  regard  the  present  agony  as  the  birth 
throes  of  a  new  and  better  world.     In  the  old  world 
it  was  not  Christianity  that  had  been  tried  and  found 
wanting;   as  Mr.    G.  K.   Chesterton  says :  "Chris- 
tianity had  been  found  difficult  and  therefore  not 
tried."     In  commercial  and  social  Ufe  the  structure 
of  all  relations  was  based  on  the  law  of  competition 
and  selfishness  ;    never  was  the  gulf  dividing  rich 
and  poor  so  wide  ;    never  was  the  bitterness  of  party 
strife  more  acute  and  less  rational ;   never  was  the 
distrust  between  the    so-called  upper  classes  and 
the  world  of  labour  more  deeply  rooted  ;  the  twofold 
quest  for  money  and  pleasure  was  the  object  that 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  our  energies  ;    "  civic 
slander  and  spite  "  were  mingled  with  our  politics 
and  commerce  to  an   unprecedented   degree  ;    the 
world  lived  on  mutual  distrust  aUke  in  civil  and  in 
international   relations  ;    and  then  came  the  great 
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upheaval  which  at  once  transformed  the  whole 
outlook.  The  world's  ideals  of  material  progress  as 
the  sole  good  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Never  has  the  history  of  the  world  shown  a  greater 
failure  than  the  negation  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  structure  of  society. 

The  war  can  only  be  justified  by  the  regeneration 
of  society  which  must  come.  It  is  quite  unthinkable 
that  the  world  should  slip  back  into  its  old  ways. 
We  shall  open  with  a  clean  sheet  to  write  on, 
unhampered  by  the  old  evil  traditions  which  have 
fettered  reformers  in  other  days.  So  we  look 
to  the  future  with  one  hope  only  ;  Christ  as  the 
social  factor  is  the  forlorn  hope  for  an  otherwise 
destitute  world.  Can  we  conceive  a  society  built 
up  in  its  economic  and  international  relations  on 
co-operation  instead  of  competition,  and  on  principles 
of  mutual  love  instead  of  aggressive  self-interest? 
This  is  the  vision  of  the  New  World  Era  which  should 
extend  before  us.  If  we  could  imagine  Tennyson 
living  to-day  and  writing  Section  io6  of  his  "  In 
Memoriam  "  in  honour  of  the  bells  that  will  peal 
forth  when  victory  is  assured,  when  what  we  have 
fought  for  is  attained,  and  when  peace  is  ready  to 
be  signed — what  better  vision  could  he  have  seen 
of  the  "  Christ  that  is  to  be  "  ? 
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Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  tlying  cloud,  the  frosty  hght  : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night  ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old.  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  Ufe, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  ray  mournful  rhymes 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  vaUant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindher  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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and  the  Resurrection  are  full  of  consolation.  .   .  .   ,      . 

"  A  h-lpful  liill'  Imok  wliich  uppealv  .iKCotly  to  all  th»*e  who  mourn  for  their  l)«lov«d,  y«» 
n.)t  '  without  ho(vr.'    —The  Lady- 

ACROSS  THE  HORIZON   LINE.  The  Voyage  of  Death.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  Lees.  2  6  net  Srme  beautiful  thoughts  on  the  Future  Life.  Full  of 
hope  and  consolation  for  Mourners  Letters  are  being  continually  received 
expressing  cordial  thanks  to  the  Author  for  the  comfort  .- nd  consolation 
aifforded  by  this  book.  .  .    ,       .. 

"A  lH!.-,utiful  litilebook  that  will  bring  comfort  to  many  »  Mid  heart  lo  these  tragic  day*.    — 
The  Lady.  The  bo<^k  should  be  a  consolation  to  all  mourners."-  Church  Family  Newt. 

IN  WHITE  ROBES.  By  the  late  Kev.  E.  H.  Palmer.  316  net  5th  Edition. 
Thoughts  on  Life  within  the  Veil.  "They  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes."  (Who  are  they  ?  Where  do  they  live  ?  What  sort  of  life  ?  Do 
they  know  each  other  ?  What  do  we  retain  and  gain  when  they  leave  us  ? 
Are  they  seen  on  this  side  of  the  veil '     W'hat  is  their  final  destiny  ?) 

"The  book  is  a  mo-t  beautiful  c  ntribution  to  the  subject."— Church-in-the-Weet. 

BEYOND  THE  GATE.  By  the  Right  Rev.  L.  P.  Crawfurd.  Bishop  of 
Stafford.  Author  of  "The  Transfiguration*"  Seven  Addresses  on  the 
Future  Lite.  Full  of  help  and  comfort  for  those  in  sorrow.  216  net. 
2nd  Edition.  ,.,.,,         ■   .  v.      .v  i 

••  The  note  of  this  bo-ik  i*  happy  confidence  in  the  joy  of  the  life  l)eyond  the  grave  ,  beautiful 
and  inspiring  thoughts  are  expressed  in  worthy  language."— Church  Family   N*wi. 

SORROW,  HOPE,  AND  PRAYER.  A  Book  for  Mourners.  By  Dr  A.  G. 
Mortimer.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  4tb  Thousand.  2:6  net.  This 
beautiful  book  forms  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  most  popular 
work,  "It  Ringeth  to  Evensong."  It  will  be  found  a  great  help  and 
comfort  to  the  bereaved  and  to  those  in  sorrow  and  suffering.  ^  .,  ^^  ^ 
"Many  booits  exist  with  similar  aim.  but  this  seems  exactly  what  is  wanted.  —Church 
Time* 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  FAR-OFF  LAND.  316  6th  Edition.  Selected  by 
A.  J.  Seymour,  and  arranged  by  A.  E.  M.  Anderson-Morshead.  A  very 
complete  and  important  series  of  Extracts  from  many  eminent  Authors,  on 
the  Future  Lif  .  the  State  of  the  Blessed  Dead,  etc  This  most  interesting 
volume  includes  a  general  introducfion  by  the  Ven.  Chancellor  W.H. 
HutchingS.         "Tne  compilers  have  done  their  work  well."-Church  Quarterly  Re»i«w. 

RECOGNITION    IN    ETERNITY.      By  the  late  Canon  Fleming.     21-     69th 

Thousand    The  beautiful  and  well-known  Sermon  preached  at  Sandringham 

on  the  I)e  ah  of  the  Duke  ot  Clarence. 
COMFORTED   OF   GOD.       By  L.  C  Skey.  116  net.     12th  Edition.   Thoughts 

for  Mourners.     With  Preface  by  Dean  Goulburn. 

"The  -    rrowful,  the  lonely  and  diiconsolate,  will  find  solace  in  these  pages.  -Literary 

Churchman.  


London:     SKEFFINGTON    &.    SON,    Ltd., 

34'3B,    Southampton   Street,   Strand,   V/,C.   2. 

{Publiihtn  to  Uts  UajeUy  The  King) 


THE  SOUL  IN  PARADISE.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Edwin  Botejue  116  net.  Five 
Discourses  on  the  Unseen  World.  It  is  hoped  that  these  Addresses  will  bring 
to  n  any  others  the  same  help  and  comfort  that  they  did  to  so  many  of  those  to 
wh  ;n  they  were  originally  addressed. 

"  They  are  simple  and  sincere,  with  a  commendable  absence  of  exaggeration." — Athenaeum. 

DIVINE  LOVE  IN  SICKNESS.  By  Lilian  Street.  2/-  net.  A  Collection  of  Devout 
Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  1  o  those  in  sickness  or  pain  this  book  will  bring  real 
help  and  comfort.  Among  the  subjects  are  Submission,  Depression,  Motherhood, 
Sleeplessness,  Prayer,  Mercies,  Restoration,  Passing  On,  etc. 

"  An  anthologfj- of  devout  and  comforting  thoughts  in  prnse  and  poetry  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
those  who  are  sick  and  sorrowful  in  body  and  soul." — The  Lady. 

WITH  CHRIST  IN  PARADISE.  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Alan  Becher  Webb,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Salisbury.  12mo,  elegant  Cloth,  //-  net  ;  Paper  Cover,  fid.  net. 
8th  Edition.  Meditations  supplying  helpful  thi  ughts  on  Life  begun  on  Earth  ana 
continued  in  Paradise. 

"There  are  in  this  Look  some  beautiful  meditations  on  Paradise,  sweetly  expressed,  and  giving  in 
pathetic  words  the  hope  of  the  faithful  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  can  commend  the  bock  for  the 
faithful  sick,  and  also  for  those  sorrowing  for  departed  friends." — Church  Review.  "  We  can  most 
cordially  commend  these  suggestive  meditations." — Church  Times. 


For  Entertainments  of  all  kinds,  Messrs.  SKEFFINGTON  mosi  strongly 
recommend  the  following  extraordinarily  successful  books  by  Mrs.  C. 
NUGENT    JACKSON    (JIM'S    WIFE).  ~ 

GORDON     LEAGUE     BALLADS    (First  Series,) 

SIXTEENTH    THOUSAND.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     Price2s.6d.net.     (Postage  4d.) 
This  Series    includes  "  Harry,"  as  recited    with   such    remarkable  success  by  Mrs. 
Kendal;    also  "Mother,"  and  that  most  pathetic   and  striking  Ballad,   "The  Doctors 
Fee,"  recited  by  Canon  Fleming,  together  with  13  other  Ballads. 

GORDON     LEAGUE     BALLADS    {Second  Series.) 

EIGHTH  THOUSAND.  Crown  8 vo,  Cloth.  Pnce29.6d.net.  (Postage  4d.) 
Among  the  Ballads  in  this  Second  Series  may  be  mentioned  : — "How  Harry  Wt  n  the 
Victoria  Cross,"  being  a  sequel  to  "Harry" — "In  Flower  Alley" — "  Beachy  Head: 
A  True  Coastguard  Story  of  an  Heroic  Rescue" — "  Shot  on  Patrol :  A  True  Incident  of 
the  Boer  War" — "Granny  Pettinger  " — "A  Midnight  Struggle" — "A  Sad  Trade," 
and  nine  other  Ballads.  

MORE    GORDON     LEAGUE    BALLADS. 

SECOND    IMPRtSSION.       Dedicated   by   special   permission    to   the   Blshop    Of   | 
London.     Price  2s.  6d.  net.     (Postage  4d.) 
A  Third  Scries  of  these  most  popular  and   stirring  Ballads.     They  are  seventeen  in 
number,   including   six   remarkable   Temperance  Ballads  ;    also  three    Stories,  especially* 
written  for  audiences  c  f  men  only.     Among  the  titles  arc  : — "  Love  Never  Faileth  " — 
"The  Story  of  an   Atheist" — "Sally's  Marriage" — "Lenny,  a  Cripple" — "  Molly,  a 
Barmaid  " — "John  Gow,  the  Engine  Driver."     These  new  Ballads  are  in  all  respects  as 
varied  and  interesting  as  those  in  the  two  preceding  series. 
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